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Highlights from the 1953 Yearbook of American Churches 


The }earbook of American Churches is now an annual 
reference work published by the National Council of 
Churches. Included in the 1953 edition, just published, 
are over 18,000 names of officers of religious organiza- 
tions in a number of directories, among them religious 
bodies of the United States and Canada, state and local 
councils, theological seminaries, ecumenical agencies, etc. 
This year’s statistical and historical section runs to 50 
pages and has the annual compilations of church member- 
ship and religious education, as well as much information 
about trends during the past quarter century. For the first 
time there is a compilation of data on ministers’ salaries 
in three religious bodies for 1939 through 1951. The Year- 
book is compiled by the Department of Research and Sur- 
vey, and edited by Benson Y. Landis. 

Among the information appearing in this book is the 
following : 

The latest information on church membership in 251 
religious bodies in Continental U. S. reveals a total of 
92,277,129 persons, a gain of 3,604,124 persons, or 4.1 
per cent, over the total reported a year earlier, a relatively 
high rate of annual gain when compared with previous 
compilations. The figures are mainly for 1952. 

The number of members of religious bodies is equal to 
59 per cent of the population of Continental U. S., the 
highest proportion ever reported to be on the church rolls 
of the nation. 

There are 285,277 local churches, also the highest num- 
ber ever reported. 

The number of Roman Catholics reported increased 3.5 
per cent over the previous year ; the number of Protestants 
increased 3.9 per cent. The estimated population increased 
1.7 per cent in the year. 

Nine religious bodies reported for the latest compila- 
tion, but not for the previous year. These had 335,528 
members. Considering only the 242 bodies reporting for 
both years, the gain in members was 3.7 per cent, still a 
relatively high rate compared with the annual gains of the 
past quarter century. 

The numbers of the members, in six major groups, are 
as follows: 


Old Catholic and Polish National Catholic .......... 366,956 


There are 76 religious bodies having over 50,000 mem- 
bers each, and these reported 90,701,935, or 98.3 per cent 


of all members. Thus about 2 per cent of the church mem- 
bers are reported by 175 relatively small religious bodies. 

A number of the large groups or “families” of religious 
bodies report memberships as follows: 


Eastern Orthodox (21 bodies) ........eeeeeeeeeeees 2,353,783 
Latter Day Saints (6 bodies) .....ccccccccccccccces 1,210,336 


The 18 bodies reporting 1,000,000 members and over 
had 78,249,936 persons, or 84.8 per cent of the total num- 
ber of members. These bodies are as follows: 


Southern Baptist Convention .......eceeceeeeeeeeees 7,634,493 

National Baptist Convention, U.S.A., Inc. ........... 4,467,779 
National Baptist Convention of America ............ 2,606,289 
Presbyterian ‘Church in the U.S.A, 2,441,933 
United Lutheran Church in America 962,256 
Disciples of Christ, International Convention ........ 1,815,627 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod 1,728,989 
American Baptist Convention ........cessceceseeess 1,550,653 
Congregational Christian Churches ................. 1,269,466 
African Methodist Episcopal Church ..............-- 1,166,301 
Christ Unity Science Church 1,112,123 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints ......... 1,077,285 
Greek Archdiocese of North and South America ..... 1,000,000 


Two hundred and thirty-one bodies report Sunday or 
Sabbath School enrollment of 32,638,879 persons in 
257,318 schools, a gain of 1,953,730 persons, or 6.4 per 
cent over the previous year. Six bodies, however, re- 
ported this year and not the previous year. Considering 
only the bodies that reported both years, the annual gain 
was 4.5 per cent, still a relatively high annual rate. 

Incomplete reports of the number of clergymen having 
charges indicate 183,899 persons, compared with 181,123 
the year before. Only about 200 bodies are able to give 
the number of their clergymen. 


Some Long-Time Trends 


Total membership in all religious bodies increased 69.1 
per cent between 1926 and 1952, while the estimated popu- 
lation increased 34.2 per cent. 

The proportion of all church members reported was 
equal to 36 per cent of the population in 1900, 43 per cent 
in 1910, 43 per cent in 1920, 47 per cent in 1930, 49 per 
cent in 1940, 57 per cent in 1950, 58 per cent in 1951, and 
59 per cent in 1952. 
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The average number of members per church increased 
from 235 in 1926 to 323 in 1952. 

The Protestant church membership was equal to 58.8 
per cent of all church members in 1952, the same as in 
1951, and also about the same as in the early years of the 
20th century. It appears that the major religious groups 
have developed in about the same relation to each other 
during the past 50 years. 

In 15 Protestant denominations reporting in 1939-52, 
inclusive, per capita gifts for all causes increased from 
$13.78 in 1939 to $35.68 in 1952. But if the decline in 
the value of the dollar is taken into account, and the 1952 
gift is translated into 1939 dollars, then the per capita 
payment in 1952 was $18.68. During the same period the 
membership of the 15 bodies increased 29.8 per cent. 


Figures from Larger Bodies 


The table on membership in the 76 religious bodies re- 
porting over 50,000 members, and having over 98 per cent 
of all members, follows: 

MEMBERSHIP OF 76 Reticious Boptes witH 50,000 
oR More MEMBERS 
Inclusive 


Number of Mem- 
Name of Religious Body Year Churches bership 
Seventh-Day Adventists ....... 1952 2,776 253,889 
Apostolic Overcoming Holy 

Church of ‘God 1951 300 75,000 
Assemblies of God ............ 1952 6,362 370,118 
Baptist Bodies: 

American Baptist Convention. 195 6,577 1,550,653 

Southern Baptist Convention . 1952 28,865 7,634,493 

National Baptist Convention, 

1952 25,350 4,467,779 

National Baptist Convention of 

American Baptist Association 1951 2,105 286,691 

Free Will Baptists .......... 1951 2,700 400,000 

General Baptists ............ 1952 676 51,105 

National Baptist Evangelical 

Life and Soul Saving As- 

sembly of U.S.A. .......... 1951 264 57,674 
National Primitive Baptist 

Convention of the U.S.A... 1952 1,019 80,000 

Primitive Baptists ........... 1950 1,000 72,000 

United American Free Wil! 

Baptist. Church 1952 836 100,000 
Brethren (German Baptists) 

Church of the Brethren ...... 1952 1,021 188,467 
Buddhist Churches of America . 1950 47 73,000 
Christ Unity Science Church .. 1952 4,181 1,112,123 
Christian and Missionary Alliance 1952 928 56,097 
Churches of God: 

Church of God (Cleveland, 

1952 2,542 126,844 

Church of God (Anderson, 

1952 1,989 111,011 

The Church of God ......... 1951 1,550 56,188 
Church of God in Christ ...... 1952 3,600 328,304 
Church of Our Lord Jesus Christ 

of the Apostolic Faith, Inc. .. 1952 175 50,000 
Church of the Nazarene ....... 1952 3,710 243,152 
Churches Of Christ 1952 16,000 1,500,000 
Congregational Christian 

Disciples of Christ, International 

Eastern Churches: 

American  Carpatho - Russian 

Orthodox Greek Catholic 

Armenian Apostolic Orthodox 

Church of America ....... 1951 57 130,000 
Greek Archdiocese of North 

and South America ........ 1952 320 1,009,000 
Romanian Orthodox Church . 1952 50 50,008 
The Russian Orthodox Church 

Outside: Rassia 1951 91 55.000 


Name of Keligious Body 


The Russian Orthodox Greek 
Catholic Church of North 

Serbian Eastern Orthodox 

Syrian Antiochian Orthodox 


Evangelical and Reformed Church 
Evangelical Mission Covenant 
Church of America ......... 
ivangelical United Brethren 
Federated Churches ........... 
Friends: 
Religious Society of 
(Five Years Meeting) .... 
Independent Fundamental 
Churches of America ........ 
International Church of the 
Foursquare Gospel .......... 
Jewish Congregations ......... 
Latter-Day Saints: 
Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
Reorganized Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints 
Lutheran: 


Year 


1952 
1952 
1952 


1952 
1952 


1951 
1952 
1936 
1951 
1946 
1952 
1952 
1952 
1952 


American Lutheran Conference— 


American Lutheran Church 
Augustana Evangelical Luth- 
Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Lutheran Free Church .... 
Lutheran Synodical Conference 
of North America— 
Lutheran Church—Missouri 
Evangelical Lutheran Joint 
Synod of Wisconsin and 
Other States. 
United Lutheran Church in 
Mennonite Chutch 
Methodist Bodies: 
African Methodist Episcopal 
African Methodist Episcopal 
Colored Methodist Episcopal 
The Methodist Church ...... 
Moravian Church in America 
(Unitas Fratrum) 
Old Catholic Churches: 
N. A. Old Roman Catholic 
Pentecostal Assemblies: 
Pentecostal Assemblies of the 
Pentecostal Church of God of 
United Pentecostal Church .. 
Polish National Catholic Church 
Presbyterian Bodies: 
Cumberland Presbyterian 
Presbyterian Church in the 


United Presby terian Church of 
Protestant Episcopal Church . 
Reformed Bodies: 
Christian Reformed Church . 
Reformed Church in America 
Roman Catholic Church ....... 


1951 


Number of 
Churches 


220 
47 


30,253,427 


Inclusive 

Mem- 
bership N 
S: 

750,000 
75,0 U 
U 

75,000 

70,000 

751,003 
518 q 
50 
724,055 T 
88,411 h 
it 
68,612 
a 
65,000 d 
an |} 
5,000,000 I 


1,077,285 
128,731 I 


739,508 


479,510 
854,949 
63,613 


1,728,989 


1,962,256 


316,839 
61811 | 


1,166,301 
760,158 


392,167 
9,180,428 


50,190 
85,000 


50,000 


55,000 
125,000 


265,879 


81,086 
718,791 
2,441,933 


222,201 
2,482,887 


173,764 
192,827 


77 
Ukranian Orthodox Church of - 
2,725 
489 
4,248 
508 
490 
650 
377 
3,965 
2,348 
640 
I 
1,894 
1952 1,131 
1951 2,503 
1952 345 
1951 4,478 | 
1952 837 
1951 3,883 
1952 477 
1951 5,878 | 
1952 3,160 
1951 2,469 
1952 39,906 
1952 150 
1952 47 
1951 600 | 
1952 650 
1951 156 
1952 1,026 
1952 3,706 
1952 829 
ist 
1952 419 
1952 794 || 
1952 15,723 


Inclusive 
Mem- 
bership 


750,000 
75,000 
75,000 


70,000 
751,003 


51,850 
724,055 
88,411 
68,612 
65,000 
78,471 
1,000,000 
077,285 
128,731 


739,508 
479,510 


854,949 
63,613 


7 28,989 


316,839 
,962,256 

61,811 
,166,301 
760,158 


392,167 
180,428 


50,190 
85,000 


50,000 


55,000 
125,000 


265,879 


81,086 
718,791 
441,933 


222,201 
482,887 


173,764 
192,827 
253,427 


Inclusive 
Number of Mem- 
Name of Religious Body Year Churches bership 
Salvation Army .......seeseee: 1952 1,350 232,631 
Spiritualists: 
International General Assembly 
OF 1952 182 157,000 
Unitarian Churches ........... 1952 347 82,420 
Universalist Church of 
Total: 76 Bodies only ...... 266,814 90,701,935 


A recital of these trends and data gives rise to the usual 
questions about definitions of membership. The Roman 
Catholics count all baptized persons, including infants. 
The Jews regard as members all Jews in communities 
having congregations. The Eastern Orthodox Churches 
include all persons in their nationality or cultural groups. 
Most Protestant bodies count only the persons who have 
attained full membership, and previous estimates have in- 
dicated that all but a small minority of these are over 
13 years of age. However, many Lutheran bodies and the 
Protestant Episcopal Church now report all baptized per- 
sons, and not only those confirmed. 

The Church of Christ, Scientist, did not furnish figures 
because of a regulation of that body that forbids the “num- 
bering of people and the reporting of such statistics for 
publication.” 


Increase in Number of Foreign Missionaries 


The number of Protestant foreign missionaries from 
the United States serving overseas increased from nearly 
15,000 to more than 18,000 between 1950 and 1952, it is 
1eported in the Bulletin of the Missionary Research Li- 
brary, 3041 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. (Occasional 
Bulletin, Vol. 1V, No. 7). 

The increase probably includes thousands of new mis- 
sionaries, said Dr. R. Pierce Beaver, director of the Li- 
brary, since about a thousand missionaries who left Com- 
munist China have now retired or taken posts in this 
country. About a thousand other former China mission- 
aries are now re-assigned and serving elsewhere abroad. 

In 1952, there were reported 18,004 missionaries serv- 
ing abroad, with the support of more than 300 U. S. mis- 
sionary agencies. The foreign mission agencies, he said, 
reported income of $83,697,594 in 1951. The total in- 
cludes only funds channeled through missionary agencies. 
It does not reflect contributions made directly to mission- 
aries by local churches and individuals. Although no fi- 
nancial figure for 1950 is available for comparison, Dr. 
Reaver said, the increase in the number of missionaries 
would indicate some comparable increase in funds. 

In the long-established denominational and interdenomi- 
national mission agencies, Dr. Beaver said, the increase 
is part of a steady 20-year recovery and growth since the 
depression years of the 1930s curtailed mission activity. 
Among the “faith missions,” the increase, he said, is based 
on several factors: a strong missionary zeal; national 
prosperity, which has increased the income of mission 
contributors; and the fact that the “faith missions” use 
more of their funds to support individual missionaries and 
less for institutional programs such as hospitals and 
schools, which require capital funds. A “faith mission,” 
he explained, is a missionary agency which does not guar- 
antee its missionaries a definite salary or allowance, but 
sends them abroad when funds are available for transpor- 
tation and “in faith relies upon God” for continued sup- 
port. 

Two-thirds of the missionaries overseas were lay per- 
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sons, it is reported in a subsequent Bulletin (Vol. IV, No. 
10). Nearly 70 per cent were married. About half were 
in Africa, Latin America, and the West Indies. About 
one-third were in East Asia, India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. 
Four years ago about one-fourth of all missionaries were 
in China; in 1952, about four per cent of the total were 
stationed in Hong Kong and Formosa. Among some 
18,000 workers, there were 429 physicians and dentists, 
1,028 nurses, 64 medical technicians, 137 farm and rural 
experts, and 140 social workers. 


Finances of State and Local Councils 


State and local Councils of Churches reported total in- 
come of $6,101,832 in 1952, in response to an inquiry by 
the Central Department of Field Administration, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, which summarizes the data in 
“Financial Counseling No. 2,” available at 40 cents a copy, 
$35.00 a hundred. Thirty-seven state councils reported 
$1,316,725; 193 city and county councils with paid lead- 
ership, $3,936,235 ; and 678 councils with volunteer lead- 
ership, $848,872 (partly estimated). This publication, 
mimeographed, contains comments from officers of coun- 
cils about many aspects of financing cooperative work. 


Downward Trend in Philantrophy? 


Publicly announced gifts and bequests for philanthropy 
showed a moderate decline in ten large urban areas for the 
first six months of 1953 compared with the same period 
in 1952, according to a study made public by John Price 
Jones Company, New York. Since some fund-raising ef- 
forts which reported in the first six months of 1952 have 
not yet reported for 1953, it is probable, says the Com- 
pany, that the present indicated decline will be wiped out 
when the full year reports are in. 

The study made by the John Price Jones Company does 
not presume to record total philanthropy, but includes only 
the published records in New York, Baltimore, Boston, 
Chicago, Houston, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, and Washington. 

Total gifts in the ten cities were $220,206,093 in the 
first six months of 1953, compared with $233,014,737 in 
the same period in 1952. 

Total bequests were $27,773,058 in the first six months 
of 1953, compared with $36,244,293 in the same period 
in 1952. 


“The Remarkable U. S. Birth Rate” 


“The year-by-year growth of the U. S. population con- 
tinues to confound the experts,” observed Fortune, New 
York, June, 1953. “Marriages were up in the first quar- 
ter of 1953 despite the fact that fewer youngsters are 
reaching marriageable age (due to the birth-rate decline in 
the 1920s and 1930s). The average age at marriage has 
been going down (from 22.9 years in 1940 to 21.5 in 
1951), but that trend presumably must stop somewhere 
this side of the age of consent. 

“The rise in marriages is significant because it augurs 
a continued strong birth rate; the birth curve usually fol- 
lows the marriage curve by about a year. But births have 
continued to rise in recent years in spite of a sharp de- 
cline in marriages from the 1946 peak. This rise, of 
course, reflects the growing proportion of families hav- 
ing second, third, and fourth children. 

“The rapid growth of population, moreover, is both an 
economic cause and effect. It reflects the high level of 
incomes, but it also means new and bigger demands for 
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homes, schools, food, clothing, and almost anything else 
you can think of.” 


Church Membership and Adjustment in Old Age 


A critical study of data on church membership and ad- 
justment in old age leads to the conclusion that there is 
not “a relationship between personal adjustment in old 
age and church membership,” writes David O. Moberg 
of Bethel College and Seminary, St. Paul, Minn., in Jour- 
nal of Gerontology, Spring, Volume 8, No. 2, 660 South 
Kingshighway Blvd., St. Louis 10, Mo. 

There is evidence that religious belief is associated with 
personal adjustment in old age. Religious belief is, how- 
ever, found in persons who are not church members, and 
is also not characteristic of a portion of church members. 
This “quality” of the church membership, and the influ- 
ence of the church on non-church members, must also be 
recognized. 

The study is a technical one. After careful study the 
author accepted the following hypotheses: ‘““There is no 
difference in personal adjustment in old age between per- 
sons who are church members and persons who are not 
church members when other characteristics of the two 
groups are controlled by matching of the individual mem- 
bers, and the observed differences in personal adjustment 
in old age between persons who are church members and 
persons who are not church members but who are similar 
in other respects are no greater than those differences that 
could occur between two groups selected by random 
sampling from the same population.” 


An Appraisal of Federated Churches 


An intensive study of some 100 federated churches, 
among about 600 local church federations discovered in 
the U.S., by Ralph L. Williamson, is published as a pam- 
phlet by the Rural Church Institute, Ithaca, N. Y. The 
federated church is regarded as one in which two or more 
denominational units carry on local activities as one con- 
gregation, but in which “membership and other relation- 
ships are retained with the parent denominations.” Fed- 
erations have also been regarded as “formal” or “infor- 
mal,” dependmg upon the kind of local agreement. 

Population decline usually precedes federation, and 
population trends are factors in “weakness and failure.” 
“The majority of successful federations studied were in 
communities where an up-turn in population had occurred 
subsequent to union. A primary reason for the success 
of many federations is their ability to secure and pay 
for the services of well-trained mature pastors who then 
serve longer tenures than those in either denominational 
churches or the weaker federations. The success of many 
new federations is limited by the handicap of too much 
property, most of which is in poor repair.” 

Success follows gradual development “by means of lo- 
cal democratic processes of Christian fellowship and with 
sympathetic guidance from outside officials.” 

Out of 603 federations located by Dr. Williamson, 289 
were in 10 Northeastern states. The denominations rep- 
resented in the 603 federations were, in order of fre- 
quency, Congregational Christian, Methodist, Presbyte- 
rian, U.S.A., American Baptist, Disciples. A study of at- 
titudes of interested persons is included. Denominational 
executives were, in general, as favorable toward coopera- 
tion as were lay people. But among the denominational 
executives were found both the most favorable and the 
least favorable. Considering federation alone, laymen 
were more favorable than denominational executives. 


Federated churches gave for benevolences an amount 
equal to 16 per cent of their local budgets. 


Experiments in Rural Church Methods 


“There are some ingenious plans for rural churches 
with which several of the state conferences and some town 
and country parishes are successfully experimenting,” 
writes Thomas Alfred Tripp in a booklet, Successful 
Rural Church Methods, prepared for the Committee on 
the Marginal Church, Town and Country Department, 
Board of Home Missions, Congregational Christian 
Churches, 287 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Each of the ten chapters illustrates a method: Life 
Ministry, Minister-at-Large, Regional Ministry, Town- 
centered Parish, Lay Preachers, Radio, Regional Rural 
Life Centers, Yoked Fields, Larger Parish, the Lord’s 
Acre Plan. Here and there in the pamphlet the Commit- 
tee on the Marginal Church suggests “emphases.” 


Community for Mobile Junior Executives 


Park Forest, Ill., a community for mobile junior execu- 
tives, has been studied intensively by Fortune. An article, 
“The Future, c/o Park Forest,” is part of a series on 
“Transients,” (New York, June, 1953). The “modal 
man” in the community is “a twenty-five-to-thirty-five- 
year-old junior executive with a wife, a salary between 
$6,000 and $7,000, one child, and another on the way.” 
The creators of the community had no utopian dreams, 
but were rather engaged in a “shrewd business operation 
designed to meet some new social facts of life,” on “2,400 
acres in the cornland thirty miles south of Chicago.” 

Assuming “permanent impermanence,” the builders 
planned to erect “clusters of rental garden apartments,” 
and on the periphery ranch-type houses for sale. When 
residents arrived in 1948 the apartments were on islands 
in a sea of mud, but the place soon became “a haven for 
the corporations’ young transients.” In the rental area, 
the turnover of residents has been roughly 35 per cent a 
year. The most characteristic sight is the moving van. 

There are 66 adult organizations noted for activity and 
a wish for new members. Because there is so much turn- 
over “people are encouraged to vent urges that might 
otherwise remain submerged forever.” 

And there are churches, a Roman Catholic church, a 
Jewish congregation, a Lutheran, an Episcopal, and a 
United Protestant church. 

The United Protestant Church is reported in Fortune 
to be conducting a ministry “with a keen understanding 
of the pressures that beset transients.” Dr. Gerson Engel- 
man, the minister, is a wise counselor. He aims to help 
“getting people rooted,” while they are in Park Forest. 
The United Church “is taking the initiative in meeting 
the needs of the new transients as it sees them.” There 
are critics of this approach in the community. “Neither 
the mystery nor the fellowship, neither the sacred nor the 
secular, they complain, are being pushed forward with any 
real vigor.” One may also hear that “the churches have 
missed the boat.” 

In the school, “life adjustment” has been emphasized. 
The superintendent, Eric Baber, believes that “the schools 
must assume more responsibility for the total growth of 
the child.” “Ours is an age of group action.” This ap- 
proach also does not please everybody. 

In the 1952 presidential election, 70 per cent of the Park 
Forest voters were for Eisenhower. In 1950, Everett 
Dirksen received 69 per cent of the ballots in the sena- 
torial election. 
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